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obj and =! confound Aerie Ror is 
truly intellectual. In fact, what is the result? 
A luminous body strikes our sight, a musi¢al 
body strikes our hearing, and these two phy- 
sical impressions are transmitted to the Brain. 
Now, we know not what portion, or even 


fibre of it is affected; yet from this impres-. 


sion, from this more or less rapid motion, 
according to its strength, to the sensation 
felt by the soul, the interval is immense. It 
is a matter of inquiry to ascertain, whether 
an impression made upon the various organs 
is not, or does not become a sensation, only 
in as much as it is perceived by the sentient 
principle. Thus, let us suppose that a fo- 
reign body slightly touches us, if we are con- 
scious of it, our souls are affected by it, and 
we accordingly experience a sensation. An- 
other body strikes us more forcibly, but we 
are asleep, or absorbed by distraction, so that 
we do not feel it. The impression will be 
made, yet no sensation will exist. Theblood, 
according to an universally received opinion, 
circulates in our veins, of course there must 
be a motion in them; but, as we are not con- 
scious of it, as we do not feel it, no one will 
say that there is a sensation experienced. 
No, we do not see the light of the sun, we do 
not hear the sound of a trumpet, we do not 
smell the perfume of a rose, only inasmuch 
as we are conscious that we see, that we hear 
and smell. If we be not conscious of a sen- 
sation, the impression made upon us is some- 
what similar to that which is made upon wax. 

We should, however, be cautious, and not 
fall into a palpable error. We should not 
Suppose that there are as many departments 
of sensation, as there are organs in the hu- 
man body. The external senses, such as the 
eye, the ear, the taste, receive physical im- 

ressions from objects, and yet have no know- 
edge of them. Thus the eye receives an 
impression from a ray of light, and yet takes 
no cognizance of the light. The ear is af- 
fected by a sounding body, but has no idea 
of the sound. The eye knows not what is 
going on in the ear, and vice versa. All the 
impressions received through the various or- 
gans of the body are transmitted to a Princi- 
ple, which feels, compares and appreciates 
them, and this fact leads to a clear demon- 
stration of the spirituality of the Soul. 

“We are not only conscious of our sensa- 
tions; we not only reflect upon what they pre- 
sent to us, but we often compare them to 
‘each other. At times we feel different sen- 
sations, and the same object occasionally ex- 
‘cites them. 

“We see, taste and dine upon a certain 
‘dish; we see, play upon and hear a particular 
instrument. At other times, different objects 
affect our different senses. We hear music, 
at the same time that we see the musicians, 
feel the heat of the fire, smell a perfume, and 

ake of some fruit. We perfectly distin- 
uish these different sensations; we compare 
em, and judge which of them strikes us in 
the most lively and agreeable manner. We 
prefer one to the other, and accordingly 
choose it. 

“ Now the Principle, which compares these 
Sensations, must undoubtedly be a simple 
being, for, were it a compound, it would re- 

eive through its different parts, the different 
impressions whieh each sense would trans- 

‘to it. The optic nerve would forward to 


one ‘part, the: of the eye; the au- 


pressions of the ear,g&cx italien. 
ent portionsiof the physical organs, (the brain, 
for instance) receive each, its wm impres- 
sion, how can we account for their relation, 
juxtaposition, or comparison? Does not com- 
parison presuppose a comparer? Does not 
judgment imply an only judge? Such ope- 
rations, therefore, cannot be effected, unless 
these different sensations concentrate in a 
simple Principle, or being.” This reasoning 
appeared so conclusive to Luzerne himself, 
whom Infidelity set down as a promising 
champion in her cause, that he exclaimed, 
“We can assert, without fear of exaggeration, 
that such a demonstration is as certain, as 
any in Geometry.” Let us only reflect upon 
the Soul’s capacity of thought, and what a 
flood of light can be poured upon this sub- 
ject! 

To revert once more to our elementary 
principles, we say, that we can judge of 
things only by our ideas; that by clear and 
precise notions of objects, we can correctly 
discern them, and pronounce upon their re- 
semblance or difference. Nothing can be 
more clear, than the following Principle— 
When two things have opposite definitions, 
properties and effects, so that whatever we 
affirm of the one, we deny of the other, we 
conclude that these two must be different in 
species and in nature. ‘This is the only rule 
by which objects can be distinguised. Should 
we ask why a stone is not a tree, why wa- 
ter is not fire? The only answer is, that 
their ideas, definitions, properties and effects 
are different. Now, closely examine the most 
uniform, and best known and universally ac- 
knowledged qualities of matter, see whether 
they are not diametrically opposed to thought, 
and if so, as every rational being must con- 
fess, take it for granted that thought is not 
material. 

Let us examine this matter. 

Matter is extensible, and composed of 
“we But who will assert that thought is so? 

s it not simple? Can it consist of distinct 
parts? The corporeal objects of thought may 
be unequal in volume and size; but the per- 
ception which we have of them is not to be 
estimated by their dimensions. The thought, 
which we feel in relation to the Sun is nei- 
ther larger nor smaller than that of a flower 
—It is thought; absolute thought. Who 
would not be shocked at hearing of thoughts, 
which were a line in length, and an inch in 
breadth? Whenever we speak of vast, or 
profound thought, we are always to be under- 
stood in a Metaphorical manner, in order to 
render the operations of the Understanding 
somewhat sensible. 

Matter has figure, form and colour. Has 
thought such properties? Is it round or 
square? Cubical, or triangular? Is it of a 
celestial blue, or fiery scarlet colour? Ask 
the mere Hodge, or Clodpate, if his thoughts 
are of the colour of his meadow, the form of 
his pitchfork, or as square as adie? Not- 
withstanding his stupidity, he will consider 
his judgment insulted by the questions. 

. Matter is divisible. It can.be separated 
into an indefinite number of parts. Thought, 
on the contrary, is indivisible. “It is: whole 
and entire, or it does not exist.’ «So insepa- 
rable is it in its very nature, that'we never 





# half, third, or quarter of a thought, |, = 
then are the unvarying, the universally 
mitted properties of matter, which are so bo 
hifestly opposite to those of thought. Jaa 
ean it’ be supposed that there could eine 
matter any secret principle, which could ~ 
der it susceptible of thinking. The ye 
position of such asecret and miraculoys — 
lity, is-as absurd: as it is gratuitous andite 
attack what we.do know, by what we do ° 
know, is a strange’ mode of proceeding oar 
every respect contrary to the princi 

sound logic. ; pana 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





ON THE RULE OF FAITH 

A Winter Evening Dialogue beto 

Hardman and John Cardwell, or Troma 

on THE Rute or Farrtu, in a Series of 
Letters, &c. &c. &.— Continued 

17.—Page 134. * a 


‘LETTER V. 


1. Sentiments of Protestants on the Tendency of 
Societies 3. Speeches of the last Catholic Arlis 
of York, and the last Catholic Bishop of Chester, jn 


Parliament. 


Kirkham, May 24, 1817. 

GENTLEMEN, % 

These arguments of Mr. Cardwell are, in 
my estimation, sound, sensible, and “a 
swerable. They shew clearly, that no geet 
of Protestants follows the Bible alone; and 
that our pertinacious clamours on this sub- 
ject are sometimes indeed the outery-of fap. 
atical delusion, but more commonly the lap. 
guage of prejudice, artifice, or insingerity, 
They further shew, with a clearness which 
could neither honestly palliate aigp sincerely 
deny these five things. First, tliat the Cath- 
olics truly venerate the Bible, and. pioysly 
use it for their instruction, their comfort, and 
consolation. Secondly, that they lay no re- 
strictions and prescribe no limitations on the 
perusal of it, but such as reason, faith, and 
piety recommend. Thirdly, that if we exce 
enthusiasts, whose eccentricities are no rule 
to the sobermindedness of faith, all Protes- 
tants do admit a church authority in the in- 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures, no legs 
than the Catholics. Fourthly, that the ques 
tion at issue between the Catholic Church 
and Protestantism is not, as your pamphlet 
boldly asserts, that the Protq2tant follows the 
Bible, and no other authority than the Bible; 
while the Catholic despises and degrades the 
Bible to follow human authority, And there- 
fore, fifthly, as all churches do in fact and 
necessarily admit authority, the real question 
at issue between them is, what church author- 
ity is most authentic, most competent, most 
consistent, most secure. It is to ascertain 
whether, in all these respects, the Cathobe 
Church, or the very best of all the Protes 
tant churches, be preferable, It is todecde, 
whether the ancient church, or modern, insti- 
tutions; whether the unchangeable Church, 
or ever changing sects; whether the Uniyer- 
sal Church, or local heresies; whether 
the Apostolic Church, or Luther’s subsi 

be authorised by heaven, and best quale 
direct the faith, and give security to the cor 


sciences of sincere Christians in the, 
truth and salvation. This is, oF 0 
the substantial object of enquiry, tf 
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‘have made a deep impression on 
a They have dissipated some of my 
pg inveterate prejudices, enlarged my 
, and qualified my mind to form a 
correct judgment on the Rule of Faith, 
gd on the respective claims of the Cathelic 
Church and her competitors to be regarded 
ag the true Church of Christ. They have 
uaded me that the Catholic is not that ig- 
porant, foolish, and Bible-hating creature, 
whe, according to your representation, prefers 
the opinions of men to the express word of 
God, and who can give no reason why he 
believes this, or practises that, but that he 
has at least plausible motives for his partiality 
and preference, and “is ready always to give 
an answer to every man, that asketh him a 
a reason of the hope that is in him.” 
1. Desirous of still prolonging our con- 
I made some observations on on 
well’s arguments. I regard not, said I, 
= wr m complaints of Henry VIII. or 
Queen Elizabeth, respecting the abuses which 
ung from an injudicious reading of the 
ible. I despise the tyrannical statutes of 
those ecclesiastical despots. They lived in 
the ferment of the Reformation, before men’s 
minds were settled, and before correct notions 
eee We live in an enlightened age. 


yersation, 


e harmlessness, the utility, the obligation 
and necessity of all men reading the Bible, 
ave now universally admitted. All parties 
émulate each other in promoting the efforts of 
the Bible Society to furnish every individual 
with the pure rule of divine truth, undebased 

the notes and comments of fallible men. 

y all consider this is the surest, the only 
way to disseminate religious truth. None 
ean contest the wisdom and policy of their 
institution, but those whose opinions are at 
variance with the Scripture. 

Mr. Cardwell resumed,—lI turned your at- 
tention to the two first heads of your Church, 
Henry VIII. and his daughter, both to point 
out the date of its origin, and to show you 
how sternly your church was admonished, in 
her earliest infancy, that the Bible alone was 
fot sufficient either to fix her faith, or pre- 
serve her existence. But she had been ad- 
monished ofthe same truth in every succeed- 
ing generation, by the voice of her prelates, 
the zeal of her clergy, and the authority of 
the legislature. This I could easily substan- 
tiate, by a reference to the writings of your 
divines, the proceedings of Convocations, the 
decisions in the ecclesiastical courts, and va- 
rious parts of the statute books. But these 
I shall omit, and come at once to what is 
passing before our own eyes. If it be a 
scandal to assert, that the Bible ought to be 
read with some precaution; and that its ope- 
ration on ignorant and fanatical minds is more 
likely to prove hurtful than beneficial, your 
church must now be content to take its share 
of the reproach. The Bible Society, which 
originated about thirteen years ago among the 

enters, and was subsequently encouraged 
by the patronage and wealth of many distin- 
guished members of your communion, has 
within these few years excited much attention, 
and voluminous discussion. The result is 
retnarkable. It has spread a serious alarm 
among the watchmen of your Holy City. It 
has taught them the necessity of changing 
their language. It has led them to abandon 





their once favourite and fanatical outcry of 


Mr, | the Bible alone, with which they were wont | error 


to: insult ,and triumph over P. » and, te 
adopt —— turn the scan the.lan- 
guage arguments of , as a shield 
of self-defence. The Catholic hurch alone 
is steady in ‘her principles, and always con- 
sistent with herself. Your clergy, Mr Hard- 
man, though less changeable than many oth- 
ers, may with propriety assume for their motto: 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.— 
Changed are the times, and so are we with them. 


One of your prelates sees danger in the dis- 
tribution of the Bible without the accompany- 
ing interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the Prayer Book, and Catechism. Others 
descry danger without the guidance of the 
Homilies, and other acrimonious tracts against 
Catholics and Dissenters, Nay,a few months 
ago the Archdeacon of Huntingdon, in his 
primary Visitation Charge, has given a grad- 
uated scale of the distribution of Bibles and 
the increase of felons, for some years past; 
and has proved, or at least attempted to prove, 
that in the same ratio that Bibles are distrib- 
uted, felons increase. They tell us, that the 
Scriptures are full of passages hard to be un- 
derstood: that it is dangerous to put them 
into the hands of the common people without 
comments: that the reading of the Scriptures 
by the prejudiced and the ignorant leads to 
schisms and heresy: “If any preach any 
other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
(Gal. i. 9:) and that those who thus corpo- 
rate with the Dissenters, should ponder well 
the words of St. John: “ If there come any 
unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God 
speed.” (2 John i. 10.) It is suprising, but 
true. In reading some of the late publica- 
tions of your prelates and clergy, we almost 
fancy that we are reading the Catholic con- 
trovertists of former days. We find them 
employing against the Dissenters the same 
sentiments, the same arguments, and the 
same conclusions which our divines have al- 
ways employed against yours. If these ar- 
= in your hands be conclusive against 

issenters, they are conclusive with ten-fold 
force, when employed by our Church against 

ou. 
‘ 2. Of the numerous tracts which have 
lately come from the pens of your clergy on 
the subject of Bible reading, I consider 
Thoughts on the Tendency of Bible Societies, 
Sc. by the Rev... O’ Callaghan, 1816, to be 
the best. Its lowest merit is its elegance 
and precision. * It is the highest merit of this 
publication, that, except in a few instances, 
where the professional prejudices of the au- 
thor interpose, it takes a most masterly and 
comprehensive view of the subject. It is cu- 
rious, though not unusual, to see your divines 
unconsciously advocating our cause, and 
not a little amusing, to see Protestants fight- 
ing for us our controversial battles against 
Protestants. I will read you some of Mr. 
O’Callaghan’s remarks, because they subvert 
the very foundation of your friend’s pamphlet, 
viz. That the Bible interpreted by private 
j nt is the Rule of Faith; and confirm 
by estant evidence my general argument, 
that, the Bible alone, without the ee ange 
Tradition, and the interpreting authority 
the true Church of Christ, cannot lead to the 


of|ing them without oral or written 





passa faith, but its general operation, te 
“The common assertion, that the Bible is 
suited to all » capacities, and stations of 
life, is not true,” says this Protestant clergy- 
man; “‘ or true only in a very restricted sense, 
Of all books, it is perhaps the most difficult 
This is natural a unavoidable. It is the 
work of different men, writing in different 
ages, and allvery remote. Some of its books 
are the most ancient compositions extant, and 
none of a later date than the first century of 
the Christian wera. They are written in 
a country far remote from western Europe, 
whose climate, soil, animal and vegetable 
productions, are strikingly contrasted with 
our own: while laws, manners, customs, civil 
and military institutions, opinions, and form 
of government of the inhabitants, discover 
scarcely any resemblance to those with which 
we are acquainted. All these circumstances 
powerfully influenced their language, and 
produced modes of speaking, allusions, and 
images, obscure, or unintelligible to the 
peasantry of modern Europe. Necessity, as 
well as choice, would lead the writers of the 
Old Testament to adopt a style highly figu- 
rative, as that alone could enable them to 
pour out their exuberant conceptions, in 
a language deficient in copiousness, The 
want of appropriate words would be supplied 
by metaphor, and ideas sometimes communi- 
cated by external action. Most of these 
sources of obscurity are common to the Old 
and New Testament, while the latter has 
some peculiar to itself, Its extreme concise- 
ness, its eliptical phraseology, frequently dar- 
ken the meaning, which is still further in- 
creased by Hebrew idioms, with which the 
Greek of the New Testament abounds, Now 
all these difficulties, which the Jearned reader 
must encounter in the original languages of 
the Old and New Festameah. are faithfully 
transfused into our authorized version, while 
many others naturally spring up from the im- 
perfection of translation, p este sol it is 
only by long and severe study that men of 
the best understandings, enlarged by multifa- 
rious reading, can acquire an adequate know~ 
ledge of the sacred writings. .... The Bible 
ought to be approached even by the wise and 
learned, with an humble sense of their own 
limited capacities.” The author then pro- 
ceeds to show, that reading these sacred 
writings without due precautions produced a 
variety of mischievous sects, and even were 
made a pretence for rejecting the Messiah 
among the ancient Jews; and that the same 
cause produced effects equally lamentable 
among the primitive .Christians, some of 
whom, says St. Paul, wrested the scriptures to 
their own destruction. ‘ Yet these men,” 
says our author, “who thus perverted the 
sense of St. Paul, and that of the other in- 
spired writers, were cotemporaries of the 
Apostles, and spoke the language of the New 
Testament, and Septuagint version, Asia- 
tics themselves, they were familiar with orien- 
tal idioms and oriental images, with the 

rative style, and bold amplification of eastern — 
nations. And shall it be said-that illiterate 
peasants, distant two thousand miles from the 
country, and nearly two thousand years from 
the age of the Apostles, will not grossly per 
vert the meaning of the sacred oracles, r 





through the medium of an English ver 
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two h ears standing, scrupulously li- 
teral, and ion retaining all the diffreul- 
ties of the original, and superadding others? 
_* The experience and observation of man- 
kind lead to the same conclusion, that the 
scriptures are of themselves too obscure for 
the generality of mankind. This the history 
ofthe Church in all ages, but particularly 
since the reformation, abundantly testifies. 

“ Tn opposition to the Church of Rome, the 
first reformers loudly asserted the right of 
private judgement in expounding the Scrip- 
tures. . . but anxious to emancipate the peo- 
ple from the authoity of the Roman Pontiff, 
they proclaimed it without explanation or re- 
striction, and the consequences were dreadful. 
Impatient to undermine the foundation of papal 
jurisdiction, they maintained it without any 
limitation, asserting that every individual 
whatever had an undoubted right to explain 
the Scriptures for himself. The principle, 
now extended too far, was no longer tenable; 
so that it became necessary to fortify it with 
another, namely, that the Bible is an easy 
book, level to all capacities, and that the 
greatest perspicuity is the necessary charac- 
ter of a divine revelation. But neither sin- 
gle nor combined, are these principles capa- 
pable of resisting any serious attack. 

“The private judgement of Muncer dis- 
covered in Scripture, that titles of nobility 
and large estates were impious encroachments 
on the natural equality of the faithful, and 
invited his followers to examine the Scriptures, 
whether these things were so. They examined, 
praised God, and proceeded with fire and 
sword to the extirpation of the ungodly, and 





ment also, thought it had discovered in the 
Bible, that established laws were standing 
restraints on Christian liberty, and that the 
elect of God were incapable of sinning. 
John of Leyden, laying down his thimble, 
and taking up his Bible, suprised the City of 
Munster, at the head of a rabble of frantic 
enthusiasts, proclaimed himself King of Zion, 
and took unto himself fourteen wives at once, 
affirming that polygamy was Christian liber- 
ty, and the privilege of the saints. But if the 
flagitious madness of foreign peasants, inter- 

ing the Bible for themselves, be afflicting 


tothe friends of humanity and rational piety, 


the history of England, during a considerable 
part of the geventeenth century, offers little 
to console fem. In that place and period, 
cougtiess enthusiasts sprung up successively, 


- and contemporaneously, endued with extrav- 


agant doctrines and noxious propensities, in 
various degrees, from the wild ravings of Fox, 
to the methodical madness of Barclay; from 
the formidable fanaticism of Cromwell, to the 
drivelling impiety of Praise-God-Barebones. 
Piety, reason, and common sense, seemed to 
be driven from the world, to make room for 
for canting jargon, religious frenzy, and fie- 
ry zeal. All quoted Scripture, all made pre- 
tensions to illuminations, visions, revelations, 
and illapses of the spirit; and the pretensions 
ofall were equally well founded. The expe- 
diency of abolishing the clerical and regal 
functions, was strenously maintained, priests 
being the servants of Satan, kings the dele- 
gates of the Whore of Babylon, and both in- 
consistent with the kingdom of the Redeemer, 
These zealots denounced learning as a 
heathenish invention, and the universities as 
seminaries of Antichristian impiety. The 


; the sacredness of majesty no defence 
to the king; both were scoffed at, denounced, 
and finally murdered by merciless fanatics, 
whose only book was the Bible without note 
or comment. At this time, prayer and preach- 
ing, and reading the Scriptures, were at their 
height: every man prayed, every man preach- 
ed, every man read, and no man listened. 
Scripture authority was pleaded for every 
atrocity. The ordinary business of life was 
transacted in scripture language. In scrip- 
ture phrase were discussed the internal state 
of the nation, and its external relations. In 
the language of Scripture conspiracies were 
formed, proscriptions planned, treasons hatch- 
ed, and by scripture authorities they were 
not only justified but consecrated. These 
historical tacts have often astonished the good 


feelings, the reader too often overlooks their 
awful moral, that the Bible without note or 
comment is unfit for the perusal of the rude 
and illiterate. 

“Tts doctrines, never contrary to reason, 
are sometimes above it: its truths, generally 
deep, are sometimes mysterious, but always 
important. So that the character and mat- 


proof of the impropriety of placing it indis- 
criminately in the hands of men whose minds 
are necessarily rude and uncultivated. 
“Man must cultivate the ground for his 
corporeal, the mind for his intellectual food. 
His proficiency in eveay science is propor- 
tioned to the skill of his instructor, the time, 


it. In literature and arts, it is the same. 
In every trade, occupation, and profession, 
manual dexterity, or intellectual excellence, 
can be acquired only by previous discipline, 
and long habits of bodily, or mental action. 
But are the deep study, patient investigation, 
and the vigorous exercise of reason, necessary 


creatures, as moral and reprehensible agents, 


or comment. 


circulating among them Newton, 





the seizure of their property. Private judge- the toil, and talents expended in the study of 


Vow. ty 
tude, and then abandon themto the licenti 
omen My their own wild j atin 

Oral instruction would be pean 
siderable extent, in teaching thee Cee 
ty. Then oral instruction should pee 
by summary views of the doctrines of our 
ligion, plainly written, clearly arranged, - 
extmected from the Scriptures p ae 
sound heads and honest hearts, Inter ‘te 
narratives, grounded on scripture histo: 
written with clearness and elegance and 
leading to some useful moral, or illustra 
some important doctrine, should be put int 
their hands. Select extracts from the Ser; . 
tures themselves, with short explanatory notes 
and an occasional paraphrase, may be indi. 
ciously introduced into the poor man’s libra. 
ry. If he has the Bible, such works ma 
guard him against the wild licentiousnegg of 


and startled the pious. Engrossed by such| interpretation; if he has not, they may make 


him a meek and peaceable Christian, instead 
of a turbulent and dangerous enthusiast,.,H 
cannot use, he must abuse the Bible. Trust, not 
to his own reason, his private judgment; he-hag 
none ; or, which is sufficient for my argument 
he has not enough, and therefore the Bible 
should not be industriously put into his hands 
because it is too obscure for his rude under. 


ter of the sacred volume afford an additional | Standing. This is the conclusion, to which 


we are equally hurried, whether we consider 
the antiquity of the sacred writings; their fi- 
gurative language; their oriental idioms;their 
highly diversified style; their subject matter; 
the important ends answered by their obscy- 
rity; the analogy of the divine dispensations; 
THE NUMEROUS SECTS INTO WHICH CHRISTIANS 
HAVE BEEN RENT; the torrents of fanaticism, 
which have swept away civil and _ religious 
establishments, while all these sects; and all 
these fanatics, appeal to Scripture for’a vin- 
dication of their opinions, and a justification 
of their atrocities. 

“* The bulk of mankind must be content to 
glean up their information from others. They 


to the attainment of all human knowledge; cannot: approach the:great sources:ef law. 
and will the knowledge of ourselves as fallen 


ledge. ‘They must receive the most import- 
ant truths, as in medicine, law, morality, 


—will the knowledge of God, of his attributes, phyeieny-and tnathamntinny ah asbeny 


of his will, of the doctrines he inculcates, of 
the duties he prescribes, of his precepts, pro- 
mises, exhortations, denunciations, and of his 
whole scheme of redemption, will all this 
knowledge—deep, various, and sublime as it 
is,—be extracted from the bible by ignorant 
rustics and mechanics, unassisted by oral or 
written elucidation? It would be highly de- 
sirable that the peasantry of England under- 
stood and respected the laws of their country 
more than they do at present; yet no society 
has yet started up with the avowed object of 
dispensing among them cheap editions of 
Blackstone, or Coke’s Littleton, without note 
A competent knowledge of 
natural philosophy, astronomy, metaphysics, 
and political ecomony, could not fail to hu- 
manize their minds; yet no sagacious refor- 
mer has yet come forward with a proposal for 
place, 
Locke, Smith, or Stewart, without note or 
comment, Why? because these books would 
not be read, or read to some useless or per- 
nicious purpose. This applies with infinitely 

reater force to the Bible; for as itis the 
Best of all books, its perversion is proportion- 
ably dangerous. Beware then, how. you en- 
trust the Bible, indiscriminately, to the multi- 


on the authority of those who derive them 
from the fountain head. With respect: to 
Christian knowledge, the same process ‘has, 
in general, been observed; and where it/has 
been departed from in any considerable de- 
gree, society has been shaken to its centre. 
“The great triumphs of Christianity over 
Heathenism, Idolatry, and Infidelity, have 
been atchieved, in all ages, by preacnine the 
Scripture, by expounding the Scripture, by 
pressing its momentous truths, with the clear- 
ness and energy of oral illustration, on'the 
attention of a reluctant, and unbelieving 
world. But no history records any conside- 
rable conquest over Heathenism or Mahome- 
tanism, by the mere instrumentality of ‘the 
Bible;—a fact strongly corroborative of ‘the 
position, ‘that the Scriptures are hard'to be 
understood.’ The commission whieh ‘the 
Apostles received from their Divine Master 
was: ‘ Go, PREACH THE GosPEL TO BVERY 
CREATURE:’ not a word about circulating\the 
Bible with or without note or comment. 
though the Scriptures were translated ‘into 
various languages, in the early ages of ‘the 
Christian Church, we have reason to!thiak 
they were designed for the use of believers, 
not of unbelievers—for persons‘al ‘oom 
verted to Christianity, not ‘for these ™ 
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iyematned to be converted.’ ‘If the circalation 


of the Bible were the right'inode of convert- 
ing the Heathen, may we not be permitted to 
suppose, that, in the arrangement of Provi- 
, the invention of printing would have 
preceded the promulgation of Christianity, as 
this circulation might thus be erg 1 Some 
and rapidly effected: especially, as could 
have easily annexed miraculous powers to the 
‘sacred volume, as to the persons of the Apos- 
tles. Hence it can scarcely be doubted that 
preaching is the appointed way for the con- 
version of infidels. 

“In truth, it is principally because the 
Scriptures are very voluminous, and very 
difficult, that a necessity arose of instituting 
-a distinct order of men, prepared by long dis- 
ceipline, and severe study, for the important 
duty of collecting, exhibiting, expounding, 
and illustrating the doctrines and precepts of 
the sacred writings. But let the public be 
‘once convinced, that tinkers and draymen are 

, «qualified to search the Scriptures, to over- 

come their difficulties, and comprehend their 
‘doctrines, and all respect for the clerical or- 
der is at that moment at an end. In point of 
fact, accordingly we find that the more enthu- 
giastie sects either have no spiritual teachers 
atvall, or none regularly educated for the mi- 
imistry. ‘The Scriptures, they conceive, have 
no difficulties for them: they do not stand in 
need of human interpreters; they derive their 
knowledge from a higher and purer source 
than any earthly teacher. Nay some enthu- 
siasts, soaring above their fellows, or rather 
arguing more correctly, have rejected the Bi- 
vble itself, as unnecessary to men favoured 
with immediate revelation. 

“ But were the Bible as easy as it is diffi- 
veult, still it would be a work of charity to con- 
dense its doctrines into a short and well ar- 
ranged system, and spare the bewildered pea- 
sant the labour of pushing his researches 
through so vast a volume, and such multifari- 
ous matter, for the purpose of collecting, and 
arranging for himself. Zt ts cruel to set ham 
adrift, in his own littte bark, on the wmmense 
‘ocean of divine revelation, without star or com- 
puss to guide him. An educated man, unac- 
quainted with revelation, may obtain a clearer 
view of the whole Christian scheme from a 
small duodecimo volume, read in a few hours, 

than he can from the Bible in as many months. 
This holds incomparably stronger with re- 
spect to the uneducated peasant: from such a 
work he would derive more religious know- 
ledge in a few days, than he could from the 
Bible during his whole life. 

“The truth is, the Bible is already too 
much read by Protestant peasants, and too 
much neglected by Protestant gentlemen. 
Among the latter, accordingly, we find that 
honour is too frequently substituted for mo- 
rality, etiquette for religion, gaming for re- 
flection, and gallantry for devotion. The 
Sportman’s Calendar is read; the novel de- 

‘\voured; the play admired; the Bible merely 
tolerated. Thus, religious ignorance, which 
should only be found among the beasts that 
perish, rises in spite of the grossness of its 
Mature, into the highest ranks of fashion, from 
iWhich it. sheds its, blighting influence on all 
isthe subordinate classes. Whet a perverse 


«ad, inconsistent being is man! Those who 
an, understand the Bible, seldom read it, and 
» Content themselves with recommending it to 
those who; cannot; while those to whom it is 






recommended, often “read it with a 
dom understand it; and genérally pervert it to’ 
pe ody 
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> sel- 
their own destruction 
This sagacious observer of “the signs of 
times” is not afraid to avow his opinions. He 
thinks that the labours of the Bible Society 
will produce at home less fruit than is expect- 
ed, or fruit in abundance, but of a poisonous 
quality ; and will be almost unproductive 
abroad; that it may be fairly doubted whether 
their distribution of Bibles will, of itself, pro- 
mote, in any sensible degree, the cause of re- 
ligion and virtue. He calls upon the society 
to pause, and calmly reconsider their plan of 
religious instruction; lest instead of pure 
Christianity, they circulate hypocrisy, fana- 
ticism, and impious delusion among the lower 
classes of society; that to instruct the igno- 
rant, is much more difficult than to put Bibles 
or Testaments into their hands. ‘ That the 
Bible,” says he, “‘is adapted to the meanest 
understanding—an opinion taken up at first 
without due examination—is still retained, 
because men are disinclined to submit to a 
severe scrutiny the truth of an opinion long 
and fondly cherished. We think it, harsh, to 
be called upon to renounce opinions for which 
our ancestors had once strenuously contend- 
ed. If their opinions be right, we maintain 
them because they are so; if wrong, we vindi- 
cate them still, on a principle of honour. Per- 
haps the spirit of opposition to Papal Rome still 
operates in some ec.” ‘To me it ap- 
pears,” continues Mr. O’Callaghan, “ that 
the immediate tendency of the Bible Society 
is to empty the churches and fill the conven- 
ticles; and its remote tendency, to put down 
the former altogether. The current of pub- 
lic opinion has already set in against the Es- 
tablished Church; and the Bible Society, 
whether the prelates will see it or not, is un- 
questionably an engine for its detruction.” 
The sentiments of this Protestant clergy- 
man, expressed in the passages which I have 
read to you from this pamphlet, are precisely 
the sentiments which the Catholic Church 
has ever entertained. At the present day, 
this Catholic language is, with more confi- 
dence than consistency or prudence, pretty 
frequently adopted by your divines. They 
have at length learnt from experience what 
they ought to have learnt from the testimony 
of the Catholic Charch, that the Bible alone, 
interpreted by private judgment, is not the 
way to unity, integrity, and stability of faith. 
They find in their own perplexities the truth 
of what we have always told them, that the 
Bible thus interpreted is the source of a con- 
tinual succession of new sects and new doc- 
trines. They are now as fully convinced, as 
the Fathérs of the Council of Trent, that the 
Bible is not the sole rule of faith, nor indeed 
the fittest book for all sorts of readers: that 
the true interpretation of the Bible is not less 
necessary than the letter of the Bible: thet 
some doctrines are true, though twenty texts 
may be quoted against them; and some doc- 
trines false, though twenty texts ry es cited 
in their favour: and that the silent Bible can- 
not, in all cases, qualify the sincere inquirer 
to discriminate with certainty between reli- 
gious error and religious truth. Thus the 
present generation of Protestants has surren- | 
dered and co-operates with us in demolishing 
the main principles for which their 


tholle Cbassh has 


hasty; len end Weal dopa, om 

; frei cnployed again 
‘those who stray from the truth of her commu- 
nion. In a Catholic, this is consistency; ina 
Protestant, a phenomenon. Certainly it must 
occur to the writers who employ this kind of 
reasoning, that they invariably condemm the 
conduct of the authors of the reformation, and 
overturn the very foundation on which their 
own Church is erected. Had Liither, Oran- 
mer, and Jewel, entertained these rational 
and just sentiments, they never would have 
forsaken the faith and communion of the Ca- 
tholic Church, to form new systems of reli- 
gion according to their own partial, contract- 
ed, and often fanatical view of obscure texts, 
but would have continued to belong to the 
** One Fold and the One Shepherd.’ 

But, Mr. Hardman, at this late hour'tt is 
time to close our discussion. This pamphlet, 
which you have brought to me with an air of 
defiance, lays itself open to many othe? ob- 
jections, into which I forbear to enter at‘pre- 
sent. Had you applied to Mr. § 

Mr. Dawson, Mr. Marsh, or any of our fiéigh- 
bouring priests, whose abilities and leaning 
better qualify them for the discussion 6f topics 
of this nature, they would have given’ you 
text for text, and argument for atgument; and 
would have triumphantly repelled every at- 
tack which you could make on our Church. 
In my plain and humble way, appealing’ ra- 
ther to the observations of good sense, than 
to a multiplicity of obscure and disputed texts, 
which are too difficult for you and me; T have 
demolished the foundation of your pamphlet, 
and the fall of the superstructure follows of 
course. What effects the invective of*this 
and similar pamphlets may produce’ om the 
minds of simple and wavering Protestants, 
who are better able to count texts of Serip- 
ture, than discover the true sense of them, I 
shall not pretend to determine. But T'can 
assure you, that the faith of a Catholic is 
built on a foundation too solid to’bev shaken 
by volumes of textual sophistry. In spite of 
your groundless clamours, and uncharitable, 
as well as unreasonable abuse of P. yit 
will ever be the Catholic’s glory, delight, and 
comfort, to hear that Church, which is thée-pi 
lar and the ground of ihe truth, and to follow 
the Romish injunction of that Papist, -St. 
Paul: “ Brethren, stand fast, and HoLD ‘THE 
TRADITIONS WHICH YE HAVE BEEN TAUGHT, 
WHETHER BY WORD, OR OUR EPISTLE.” 

Mr. Hardman, I have only one further ob- 
servation to make, or rather to repeat... Think 
not that none have searched the Seriptures, 
but those whose faith has suffered shipwreck 
in the search. I love and venerate'the Bible. 
I have perused it often. I have read’ some 
chapters of it ‘almost daily, from my youth. 
In antiquity, in sublimity, in variety ef beau- 
ty, in holiness, in authority, in the:power of 
enlightening the understanding and improving 
the heart of the humble faithful, no“other 
book is comparable to it. But’ still, indepen- 
dently of other considerations, the erroré‘and 
delusions of every Protestant sect are’to:me 
a demonstration, that it is only then ¢'safe 
and sure guide,: when its obscurities are 
Ce Ns true sense and i 
}declared hy the unerring voice of’ * 





80 strennously contended; and 
has at length been 


ancestors | Tradition, and the’ i 
7 sober, Catholic: Church.) oo ° tte 
_ * 3. :.My friend-pausedy-and ol -weplieds, 
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It Has done me good. It has given me abun- 
dant and interesting materials for thought and 
reflection. You have proved to my satisfac- 
tion, that the author of this pamplet is both 
i and bewildered; that he is not a 
mémber either of your church or ours; but an 
artful and puritanical enemy to both. You 
have convinced me that he is a wild interpre- 
ter of the Bible, who gives his own crude 
construction of insulated texts for the genuine 
meaning of Holy Writ. But though you have 
triumphantly evinced, against the main prin- 
ps our author, that the Bible is, only in 
a limited sense, the Rule of Faith, you have 
left some parts of his pamphlet untouched. 
Whiat will you say to his Letters on the Su- 

macy of the Pope, Transubstantiation, 
Raper to the Saints, or for the Dead, the 
Antichristian Apostacy, and the Papal Anti- 
christ? To all these, said Mr. Cardwell, I 
shall at present say nothing. ‘These may be 
the subject of future consideration and dis- 
cussion. In fact, the Letters on these sub- 
jects contain nothing new—nothing but errors 
and misrepresentations as old as the age of 
Luther, and objections which our divines 
have a thousand times refuted. The argu- 
ments are all grounded on the author’s igno- 
rance of our doctrine, and his misrepresenta- 
tion of the Scripture. I have already refuted 
them in their principle; and at the approach 
of midnight, you wil] excuse me from entering 
upon the easy but lengthened task of refuting 
them in detail. 

On these miscellaneous topics I will, at 
present, only give you the sentiments of two 
eminent English Prelates of the archdiocess 
and diocess in which you and I live—the 
Most Rev. Dr. Nicholas Heath, the last Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of York, and the Right 
Rey. Dr. Cuthbert Scott, his Suffragan, and 
the last Catholic Bishop of Chester. These 
learned and virtuous Prelates, with all the 
other Bishops of England in their places in 
the House of Lords, February 18th, 1558, 
the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
when the bill for conferring the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Supremacy and the Headship of the 
Church, on a woman, was before the House, 
and the subject of warm and awful debate, 
unanimously and strenuously opposed the in- 
troduction of these innovations: and all the 
Bishops of England, except one, conscien- 
tiously and honourably sacrificed their epis- 
copal sees and palaces, their seats in the 
House of Lords, their honours, their reve- 
nues, their personal comforts, and, in the 
case of some of them, their personal liberty, 
rather than exchange the sterling truths of 
the Catholic Creed for errors coined within 
their own remembrance. The speeches of 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
Chester, in these debates are preserved by 
Strype, and inserted in the Parliamentary 
History. (Strype, vol. i. in Append. Parl. 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 379.) I was reading them 
when you favored me with this visit. Both 
are long and argumentative. 1 shall select 
only the ing voice of our Primate, and 
@n extract from the ar nts of our Bishop. 

The ag f bine thus warns the 
House of Lords: “ By the relinquishing and 

ing of the See of Rome, we must for- 





re tna Secke end By Gem a general 


Canonical’ atid’ Ecclesiastical Laws of ‘thie 
Church of Christ. Thirdly, from the judg- 


ment of afl other‘Christians. Fourthly, and 
lastly, we must forsake and fly from the Uni- 
ty of Christ’s Church; and, by leaping out of 

eter’s ship, hazard ourselves to be over- 
whelmed and drowned in the waters of schism, 
sects and divisions. It is much to be lament- 
ed, that we, the inhabitants of this realm, are 
much more inclined to raise up the errors and 
sects of ancient and condemned heretics, 
than to follow the approved doctrine of the 
most catholic and learned Fathers of Christ’s 
Church. In the relinquishing and forsaking 
of that Church, as a malignant church, the 
inhabitants of this realm shall be forced to 
seek further for another gospel of Christ, 
other doctrine, faith and sacraments, than we 
hitherto have received, which shall breed 
such a schism aud error in faith, as was ne- 
ver in any Christian realm; and therefore, of 
your wisdom’s worthy consideration, and ma- 
turely to be provided for, before you pass this 
Act of Supremacy.” 

The Nishop of Chester thus argues against 
the same Bill: “ At this present there be 


‘abroad, in Christendom, thirty-four sundry 


sects of opinions, whereof never one agreeth 
with another, and all differ from the Catholic 
Church. And every one of these sects do 
say and affirm constantly, that their profes- 
sion and doctrine is builded upon Christ, al- 
ledging Scripture for the same. And they all 
and every of them, thus challenging Christ 
to be their foundation by Scripture, how shall 
any man know to which of them he may safe- 
ly give credit, and so obey and follow? I 
trust your Lordships do see, that for unity 
and concord in faith and religion to be ob- 
served and continued in the Church, our Sa- 
viour Christ hath appointed one Head or Go- 
vernor, that is, to wit, Peter and his succes- 
sors, whose faith he promised should never 
decay, as we see manifestly it hath not indeed. 
And for those men that write and speak 
against his authority, if their writings and 
doings be well considered, they shall appear 
to be such as small credit or none is to be 
given unto, in matters of weight, such as this. 
For whoso readeth the third chapter of the 
second Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, may 
see them there lively described with their 
doings. And specially one sentence therein 
may be applied and verified of them most 
justly: that is, always learning and never com- 
ing to the knowledge of truth. For as we see 
them vary amongst themselves one from an- 
other, so no one of them doth agree with him- 
self, in matters of religion, two years toge- 
ther. And as they be gone from the sure 
rock and stay of Christ’s Church, so do they 
reel and waver in their doctrine, wherein no 
certainty nor stay can be found. Whereof 
St. Paul doth admonish us, in the person of 
his scholar Timothy, to be constant in doc- 
trine and religion, and not to follow such 
men. But as for thee, saith St. Paul, speak- 
ing to every Christian man, continue in those 

which thou hast learned, and which he 

d-unto thee, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them. In which words he moveth 
every man to consider not only his religion 
and doctrine, but also, or rather, the school- 
master of whom he learned the same. For 
of the knowledge, constancy, and worthiness 






trines, taught by him, be heia 
and — otherwise.’ sae ~ be good 

Now, if a man should ask Se 
in this realm, which dissent from tke Caines 
Church, not only in this point of suprem 
but also in divers of the chief mytteiealtl 
our faith, of whom they learned this doct - 
which they hold and teach, they must es 
answer, that they learned it of the Germans, 
Then we may demand of them again, of whom 
the Germans did learn it? Wherewnto th 
must answer, that they learned it of lnthen 
Well, then, of whom did Luther learn. it? 
Whereunto he shall answer himself, in his 
book that he wrote, De Missa angular, where 
he saith, that such things as he teacheth 
against the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar, he learned of Satan, the Devil 
At whose hands, it is likely, he did also re. 
i - rest of his doctrine. 

“Then here be two points diligently to 
noted. First, that this droning’ cathe 
years old; for no man taught it before Luther, 
And secondarily, that Luther doth acknow- 
ledge and confess the devil to be his schook 
master in divers points of his doctrine. § 
that if men would diligently mind St. Pauls 
words, they would refuse this preverse and 
wicked doctrine, knowing from whom it came, 

“« But if they ask us of whom we learned 
our doctrine, we answer them that we learp- 
ed it of our forefathers in the Catholic Church, 
which hath in it continuedly the Holy Spirit 
of God for a ruler and governor. And, agai 
if they ask of whom our fathers learned the 
same, we say of their forefathers within the 
same church. And so we gradually ascend 
in possession of our doctrine, from age to 
age, untothe Apostle Peter, unto whom, as 
St. Cyprian saith, our Saviour Christ did be 
take his sheep to be fed, and upon whom he 
founded his church. 

“So that now we may be bold to stand in 
our doctrine and religion against our adver 
saries, seeing that theirs is not yet fifty years 
old, and ours above fifteen hundred years 
old. They have for authority and commen- 
dation of their religion, Luther and his school- 
master before mentioned: we have for.ours 
St. Peter and his master, Christ.” 

I then retired. I shall, Gentlemen, inm 
next letter, conclude this correspondence, 
with stating my reflections on the subjec 
matter of our conversation. ; 

I am, &e. 
Joun Harpmany, 
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The Editor of the “ Ohio Luminary” on 
Friday morning, December 4th, informs his 
Patrons, that the present No. commences the 
third half year of the “ Luminary ;” and that 
whatever may be the fact with respect to is 
“heat,” he expects its “ light” will not be de 
minished. 

We are really at a loss to say, what the 
generality of his readers may think on the. 
subject, or what their anticipations may be 
in regard to the degree of ight which will a 





of the schoolmaster, or teacher, may the doc- 
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aga fully of opinion, judging from the spec 
irs hag his readers will have but 
little to-expect from his “ Luminary” in the 
way of illumination, so far at least as religion 
js concerned. Instead, therefore, of being a 
« Luminary,” whose light will not be diminish- 
ed, we are rather inclined to think, he will 
be found ultimately to be nothing More 
than a Mere “Ignis fatuus,”—or a “ Will- 
with-the-Wisp,” or a “ Jack-with-the Lan- 
tern,” whose appearance will have no other 
efiect, (unless he be more choice in his se- 
lections) than to mislead;those benighted tra- 
yéllers of the West, who will trust too much 
to his illumination. 

The following we have found copied into 
his Paper of the 4th instant, from the “ Reli- 
gious Monitor,”’ who affects to be wonder- 
fully alarmed at the increase of Popery in 
these United States. For the instruction, or 
rather the amusement of our readers, we 
shall insert a part of the article, as it stands 
ih the “ Luminary,” notwithstanding the odi- 
ous and extremely illiberal names he is so un- 
courteous as to palm uponus. If his account 
of the increase of our religion which, in com- 
tion with the vulgar and ignorant class of 
Editors, he endeavours to stigmatize under 
the name of Popery, be correct, we shall re- 
joice exceedingly at it, as the fact will prove 
much. It will prove, that a reflux has alrea- 
dy begun in the human mind—that the peo- 
ple .of this country are now beginning to 
think and judge for themselves in the great 
éoncern of their souls—to look into the ori- 
gin of things, and to judge of the claims of 
each denomination of Christians with can- 
dour, with calmness and with liberality. They 
are now beginning to discover that the ob- 
jects which have been heretofore represented 
to them as realities, are but the dreams of 
the imaginations of their Preachers, that what 
these have exhibited as monsters, are but vi- 
sions, conjured up by their prejudices, to 
cheat*the weak—discovering this, they are 
beginning to laugh at the credulity which has 
hitherto believed them, and to pity those 
whom this same credulity may have injured— 
they are beginning, in a word, to mark down 
its authors as the enemies of society and of 
the cause which they so improperly pretend 
to support. 


INCREASE OF POPERY. 


“ There is certainly an alarming increase of 
Popery in these United States. There is 
neither money nor exertion spared: by the 
Catholics of Europe to contaminate this fair 
land Med the poomnesons of the Roman 

ee. In this cit bany,| 10 years ago 
the Cathdlics eee not ny er 7100: ioe 
they tamber’2,000, and are building a splen- 
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at J will probabl iy be 
instituted at New York, Philadelphia, Sa- 
vannah, New Orleans, &c. There has also, 
within the last two or three years, been from 
30 to 50. Roman Catholic priests sent into 
the Southern and Western States. A late 
number of the Mobile Register states, ‘ that 
the Rev. A. De. Angelis, of that city, has.re- 
ceived a letter from Rome, under date of 
12th May last, giving notice that the Right 
Rev. Michael Fortens, formerly bishop of 
Eleon, and Vicar Apostolic of the State of 
Alabama and:of Florida, has been appointed 
by his holiness Pius VILI. bishop of .Mo- 
bile; and that he is expected in that city in 
all December next, accompanied by some of 
his priests, for the purpose of erecting a se- 
minary, and transacting such ether business 
as appertains to his office.” 

Nothing can be more favourable: to the 
spread of Popery, than the prevailing indif- 
ference, among us, as a people, to the doc- 
trines of grace, or any thing like a discrimi- 
nating, public profession of religion. There- 
fore it is highly probable that these efforts of 
“ that man of sin, the son of perdition, who op-. 
poseth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped; so that he 
as God, sitteth in'the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God,’’* may prove trium- 

hantly successful;—may. cause. the final 
overthrow of the witnesses. in -these lands, 
until that ‘‘ Wicked be revealed, whom the 
Lord shall consume with the. spirit of his 
mouth, and shal} destroy with the brightness 
of his coming.”’> 








THE TRUE CHURCH. 


THE JUDGE OF CONTROVERSIES, 


(CONTINUED FROM NO. 17—PaGE 136.] 





69. The third objection is taken from that 
of Acts 19. 17. Daily searching the Scrip- 
tures, whether these things were so. Hence 
our Adversaries exclaim, the, Basreans did 
not rashly give credit to what the Apostles 
said, but examined évery thing according to 
the rule of the Scriptures, therefore it is but 
just, that we should imitate their example, 
and acknowledge the Scripture alone, as a 
rule and Judge. But this is a vain and fruit- 
less objection, as will evidently appear by 
considering the point then in question name- 
ly, that St, Paul inthe chapter from which 
the passage above is taken, argues first with 
the Thessalonians, out of tie Scriptures’ dé- 
claring and insinuating that Christ was to suf- 
fer and, to rise from. the, dead and that. this.1s 
Jesus Christ whom I preach unto you. But 
what does he say of the Berreans? » Nothing 
more ‘than this; that “Tey received the word 
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ing St. Paul cite certain. testimonies of Se 


ture in order to prove the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, searched: the’ Scriptures, te 
see whether what St.Paul said, coincided 
with the testimonies which he had cited. 
But. not with that intention, as if they doubt ; 
ed of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
since these had been sufficiently confirmed by 
the Apostle by the power of miracles (2. 
Thessal. 1, 5,). but, that they would be mote 
strengthened .in the faith if they should see, 
those things, which the Apostle preached, and 
which had been so long before foreseen ‘and 
predicted by the Prophets. - 

71. From this meaning of the, passages 
what can our Adversaries conclude... Noth 
ing, certainly, that can in any way bear upor 
the point in question. Unless they would 
draw this conclusion.—The. Boereans ¢Xam- 
ined the testimonies of Scripture eited »by, 
St. Paul; Therefore’ the: Scripture alone i» 
the Judge of controversies! Which is "a 
much, as if we should say, the Lutherang 
examined the testimonies of St. Augustine 
cited by Bellarmin; Therefore St. Augustine 
alone is the judge of Controversies; or thus} 
Protestants examine the testimonies’ of ‘Lu- 
ther cited by. their preachers: Therefore 
Luther alone is the Judge of Controversies; 
or, Kemnitius in his examination of the*€ our 
cil of Trent, examined the Traditions brought 
forward by Catholics: Therefore, "Tradition 
alone is the Judge of Controversies! Or, 
finally thus, Scholars examine the .testimo- 
nies of Cicero cited by their masters. ‘Theres 
fore, Cicero alone is the Author of thé Latin 
language! Away, with such consequences, 
And yet with our adversaries, they are held 
in high esteem, because they have no better! 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 


ANECDOTE. 


Few persons are te = acquainted with 
the following anecdote of the’ late father of 
the faithful, Pope Pius VI., ‘whose family 
name was Braschi. The circiimstance ha: 
pened in his youth, while he was engaged in 
the prosecution of his studies in the city of 
Cesena. It is thus related by an intimate 
friend of his, who was at the same time'a 
fellow-student. “One evening we were takitig 
our walk, when, on drawing near to a post 
cottage, we were alarmed at the cries Of ‘ 
tress that proceeded from it, Young Bras 

in the first moments of terror, felt inclined 
make the best of his way from the Ferd 
recovering himself, and repenting of his weak- 
ness, he “advanced by himself to the dodr'6f 
the house from which the moans were li 
and T followed him. ‘at 
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Providing for the 
support of her litt for whom we have 
not a single mouthful of bread for their sup- 
had ‘When their bed titme came it was a 
Ccivtcenling scene to hear their cries of 
hunger, and to. witness the sad distress of 
their mother. “Alas!” said I to the good 
woman, as I took a small piece of money from 
my pocket and laid it on the table, “ Scholars 
are not rich, but rest assured that these 
little ones shall not want a meal in the morn- 
ing.” She thanked me with the most lively 
emotions of gratitude.—I was astonished that 
Braschi, with whose charitable dispositions I 
was well acquainted, gare nothing; I suppos- 
ed, however, that he had no money with him. 
He merely asked what was the sum for which 
her son-in-law had been arrested. ‘“ For 
three hundred florins,” replied the poor, wo- 
man, “a sum too great for us to hope ever 
to have it in our power to raise in his favour.” 
She then burst into tears. ‘ Console your- 
self,” said Braschi, “God never abandons 
us; he provides resources when we least ex- 
them.” We then took our departure. 
Pick very desirous to enter into a conversa- 
tion respecting the poor objects we had seen, 
but Braschi scarcely noticed my observations; 
he seemed to be entirely occupied with some 
idea.that absorbed his attention.—I did not 
disturb his reflections; and we entered the 
city without any interchange of our ideas. 
The day following was a holiday; Braschi 
rose before day-light, and looked out for a 
a purchaser of his cabinet of natural history. 
Having got the price he wished for, he con- 
cluded a bargain, without my knowing it, for 
six hundred florins. As soon as he received 
the money he flew to the cottage, and in a 
low tone of voice called the good woman, who 
came to the door, and asked the purport of 
his coming. ‘‘I am come,” said he, “to 
saye life, and to give liberty to your son-in- 
law;” and, as he said this, he laid down a 
purse with the six hundred florins and with- 
drew in haste. The old mother overwhelmed 
almost with joy and surprise, called her daugh- 
ter, and shewed her the pnrse. The trifle 
which I had given her the evening before, for 
the purpose of procuring a morsel of bread 
for the children, had penetrated the poor 
mother with sentiments of gratitude; the large 
sum offered by a person of Braschi’s age and 
appearance, excited her suspicion. “I think,” 
said she to her aged parent, “ it will be bet- 
ter for us not to touch this money; the youth 
has perhaps been moved by our distress to 
dispose of this sum without the knowledge or 
consent of his parents, and it would be an 
unpardonable abuse of confidence. Let us 
carefully lock up this purse, and then, if we 
are asked for it, we can give it back again.” 
Two days passed from the time of our visit, 
during which we received our monthly allow- 
ance of pocket money. I did not forget the 
peor objects at the cottage, but carried a 
small part of the sum I had‘received for their 
rélief. Like my. friend, I had it not in my 
power to sacrifice all that I could have wish- 
ed for the service of these unfortunate crea- 


4 my mite, asked~me if I 
knew the young man who had visited them at 
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the ‘same time with myself. “ Know him;” 
eried I, “yes; he is my best and most inti- 
mate friend.” ‘ Well,” said the young wo- 
man, as she unlocked a box to take out the 
purse, “ I beg you will take back this mon- 
ey either to him or his patents; for we can- 
not think of abusing the goodness of heart of 
this amiable youth, by applying to our own 
use so eonsiderable a sum, which must cer- 
tainly have been destined for some other 
purpose.” My astonishment was extreme; 
but it soon gave way to admiration. I had 
viously noticed the motives of Braschi; 
had observed a man carrying away some 
cases from his apartments, but had no idea 
what they were. I should never have imag- 
inedthat he, whose only delight was his 


inet, and.who had constantly sacrificed to] 


that object the money allowed him by his pa- 
rents, could part with it for the purpose of 
rescuing from ry an entire stranger. 
Now, however, I felt satisfied that such was 
the fact. I therefore told the good people to 
banish all uneasiness, assuring them that the 
money was entirely at my friend’s disposal, 
and was the fruit of his own economy and 
care.—* Ah!” said the young woman, “ if I 
could but believe what you tell me, I should 
indeed be happy; but should reproach myself 
for having suffered my husband to languish 
two days longer in prison than I need have 
done ” I replied, “If you doubt my word, 
come with me to the college, and there in- 
quire by what means John Braschi became 

essed of that sum of money.”—“ No, 
sir,” said she, “that is not necessary; I will 
lose no time in putting the money of my bene- 
factor to its proper use, in setting at liberty 
my poor husband, and restoring life to his 
almost perishing family. I offered to accom- 
pany her to the prison; we found there her 
husband, an old soldier, covered with hon- 
ourable scars. The want of integrity, and 
the disloyalty of one of his comrades, for 
whom he had given bond, had brought him to 
his wretched state of misfortune, which he 
bore with heroic resignation. But when he 
was told that an angel of charity was now 
restoring him to his family, his fortitude seem- 
ed to abandon him. Better able to support 
adversity than prosperity, at the news of his 
good fortune, he grew pale, and sunk down 
almost lifeless. Being supported for a time 
by his wife, he recovered, and gave himself 
up to joy and gratitude. On approaching the 
college, I cried out to my friend, as soon as 
I perceived him at a distance, “ Braschi, 
Braschi, I have met with some amateurs who 
are desirous to view your cabinet of natural 
history.” ‘ It isnot in proper order rok 
ent,” he replied, ‘I cannot shew it.” “Well,” 
said I, “* but you will not refuse a sight of it, 
as it it is to the poor inhabitants of the cot- 
tage.”” “O heavens!” he exclaimed “ I am 
betrayed!” I then related to him the man- 
ner in which my parsimonious alms had led 
to the discovery of his noble deed of charity, 
which he had endeavoured to conceal with as 
much care as another would employ to hide 
some grievous fault.‘ For my own part, I 
took as much delight as the poor people did 
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POETRY. = 


COMMUNICATED. 
ODE TO THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Oh! why should I attempt to ring 

‘The knell of Time in sorrowing tone, 
Or sadly tune my Lyre to sing 

A Requiem o’er the year that’s gone)— 
It has not been to meso bright 

That I should mourn it’s timely end, 
Or sit me down in grief to write 

Farewell to a departed friend!— 
And if ’*twould tarry now with me, 

I should in sooth be apt to say, 
Pass on! I’ve had too much of thee, 

To thank thee for an hour’s delay! 


Thy cous was marked, dark closing year, 
By many a sigh and bitter tear; 

By promised joys too long delayed, 
By hopes that only bloomed to fade, 
By all that steals the cheek’s warm glow 
And loads the heart with silent wo, 
Damps the gay plumes of Fancy’s wing, 
And nips her blossoms ’ere they spring— 
And turns the lightsome lay of gladness, 
E’en in its flow to strains of sadness, 
And shades with clouds of care and fear 
The promise of another year.— 


NOTICE. 

Persons residing at a distance, and desirous of obtain 
ing ‘‘ Tux Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel,” will please 
to Address a letter to The Epirors of the Jesuit, 
Boston, Mass. agreeably to the following form, which, 
if attended to in all its points, will be promptly n0- 
ticed. 


GrnTLEMEN,—I herewith enclose to you THRER 
Douars, the amount of my Subscription for the whole 
year, according to your Prospectus. I have also paid 
the Postage of this Letter. I shall therefore expect that 
my Papers will be regularly forwarded to my address, 
(jc? Here please to insert your name in very le 
gible characters with the name of the Place and, 
the State in which you reside,) including all the. 
previous Numbers, from No. 1, and you will greatly 
oblige Your ob’t. serv’t. N. ‘NY 
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Hucu Macuire.............. Quebec 

Maurice Moriarrvy........ Montreal. 

Rev. J. Mauonv............. Salem 

Patrick Powers............ Lowell. 

Parrick Mooney........... Boston. 

Wituiam McE ;poy........ Charlestown, 

Joun McGuiean............ Philadelphia... 
Joun D. Murrny.........:.. Washington, D.€- 
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